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began to affect the worker, so that often he found himself with
no work to do and faced with starvation.

Besides these three causes, common to the whole of Europe,
England had two others peculiar to herself :

(a) The conversion of large tracts of land to sheep farming,
which we have already described

(6) 'The dissolution of the monasteries and the religious gilds.

The dissolution caused the wildest speculation in land, and
men who bought land as a commercial speculation expected it
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to pay like any other investment of capital. It was this new type
of landlord who did much of, the enclosing and cared little for
the families he displaced or the labourers he underpaid. The
dissolution of the religious gilds, many of which were thrift
societies, and the confiscations of every penny of their funds
which could not be shown to be free from even a remotely religious
object, added to the poverty and to the instability of the peasant
class.

The result of all these combined events was the creation of
a class of ' vagrom men ', estimated by thousands even in t-arly
sixteenth-century writings, consisting not merely of the impotent